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“We can't lose tractor time because 


FIRESTONE LOANS US NEW TIRES FREE 


when ours are in for retreads or repairs!” 


says George Hafner, Hafner Bros., North Syracuse, New York. “My brother Jake and | bank on 
that free tractor tire loaning service Firestone’s got. Dick Chappell, our Firestone representative 
in Syracuse, lends us brand-new tractor tires whenever ours are in for retreads or repairs — 
and we don’t have to pay a cent to use them! That's why we have no such thing as lost 
tractor tire time—and that’s why I’m sold on Firestone!” 


Here’s a farm tire service that virtually insures you 
against tractor tire downtime! Your Firestone Dealer 
or Store will keep your tractors working on new 
Firestone tires while Firestone retreads or repairs 
your old tires. And it won’t cost you a penny to 
use them. Farmers all over the country have found 
Firestone’s Free New Tractor Tire Loaner Service 
is a sure way to save time and money. If you run 
into tire trouble, your Firestone Dealer or Store 


will mount big, new Firestone tractor tires right 
in the field. You won’t waste costly field time! 
Ask your Firestone Dealer or Store about his Free 
New Tractor Tire Loaner Service. See the com- 
plete line of Firestone farm tires—all made with 
Firestone Shock-Fortified cord and exclusive 
Firestone Rubber-X, the longest-wearing rubber 
ever used in Firestone tires. You'll keep going on 
Firestone tires! 


ALWAYS A YEAR TO PAY 


Firestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Copyright 1960, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 





Molmes Seeds 


Quality Seeds for Critical Growers 


Try these New 
Holmes 
Introductions 


Holmes Eclipse 


Here is an outstanding corn which combines produc- 
tiveness and quality. Plants 714-8 feet tall with high 
ear placement, very few suckers. Ears 8-9 inches 
long, 14 rows. Very uniform, with excellent husk 
cover, long flag leaves and very good tip cover. 
Eclipse is an excellent shipper type that packs 5 


dozen per crate. 82 days 


ECLIPSE 


Holmes Honey Gold 


We introduced this last year for the first and the 
response has been terrific. We believe it is the 
finest corn in its class. Superior to Carmelcross. 
It combines heavy yields with the desired small 
kernels and excellent quality. Ears are 714-8 
inches long, 14 to 16 rows. Stalks are stiff, resists 
lodging and has few suckers. 74 days 


HONEY GOLD 


CC Cross Fl Hybrid 


This is one of the earliest, most uniform heading 
cabbage. Maturing even ahead of Golden Acre, heads 
attractive dark green of finest quality, very uniform, 
solid, round, weigh about 3 pounds. Plants compact 


and short stemmed. You will like its uniformity and 
earliness. CC CROSS Fi HYBRID 


ATTENTION FLOWER PLANT GROWERS. See Holmes Catalog 
with full color insert for the newest introductions for 1961. 


Send for our free Market Growers and Florist Catalog. Available about December 1. 


SEED CO. 1017 9th Street SW, Canton, Ohio 
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Cover photo by Grant Heilman shows potato 
harvester on Noah Kreider Farm in Manheim, 
Pa. About 85 acres of potatoes are grown in 
this family-operated enterprise—mostly Cob- 
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Cash In On The Success Of 
These Great Market Tomatoes, Introduced By 


UL SESS 


Morton Hybrid 

Harris’ MORETON HYBRID 

Acclaimed the leading early market tomato, widely adapted in 
East, South and Midwest. Ripens with Valiant and out-yields 
standard varieties all season. Large, well-shaped fruit, firm and 
meaty with good color and excellent eating quality. Inde- 
terminate vines, adapted for staking or ground culture. 

1/16 Ox. $2.00; 4g Oz. $3.75; 4 Oz. $7.00; 1/, Oz. $12.75; 
| Oz. $24.00. 


Cardinal Hybrid 
Harris’ CARDINAL HYBRID 
Comparatively new and winning great approval, this vigorous 
midseason F | hybrid is another highly successful Harris intro- 
duction. Maturing slightly later than Moreton, it has large firm 
fruit of excellent type with good crack resistance. Outstanding 
for high yields of No. | fruit over full season. Uniform coloring, 
fine —t 
1/16 Ox. $2.20; /g Oz. $4.00; 1/4 Oz. $7.50; 1/, Oz. $13.50; 
| Oz. $25.00. 


When you're choosing your to- 
mato varieties for next season, 
pick the proven winners. On mar- 
ket after market, these famous 
Harris introductions have been 
the most successful in their sea- 
son. Buyers recognize their merit, 
and leading growers depend on 
them for the kind of fruit that 
gets the best prices. 


Fireball 
Harris’ FIREBALL 


A Harris development, now the foremost 
extra-early variety in Northern sections. Heavy 
picks of smooth, round, solid fruit ripen re- 
markably quickly on dwarf, compact vines. 
Ideal for the higher-priced early market, Fire- 
ball is also widely grown as an early canning 
tomato. Grow the true originator’s strain, 
Harris’ Fireball. 

Yo Oz. 75¢; | Oz. $1.40; 4, |b. $4.50; 
6. $15.00; 5 lb. or more @ $13.00 per |b. 


Write for prices on larger 
-s g 
quantities than shown bere. 


FREE 


Send for your copy of our Market Grow- 
ers’ and Florists’ Catalog, which gives 
full details on these and many other 
Harris specialties. It will be ready about 
Dec. 1, but in the meantime we will be 
glad to quote on your requirements. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. + 75 Moreton Farm, Rochester 11, New York 
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Hardier, more succulent 
PMT cr Sct Tod 
at lower cost with 


Dipti ad MeL 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 
GREENHOUSE 
CONDITIONING SYSTEM 


. Suspends from peak 

. Clog resistive mist nozzles 
. Automatic drain valve 

. High velocity fan 


. Heat element (optional) for 
steam, hot water or electric 


. Diffusing dome and heat element 
hood of Fiberglas 


The new, dramatically different TROPIC- 
AIR system makes it easy to completely 
condition your greenhouse. The square 
pattern of air circulation maintains even 
temperatures from ridge bar to ground. 
Pre-set controls supply the correct amount 
of air circulation, water and pre-con- 
trolled heat in any needed combination. 

Six sizes—all completely automatic. 
Heat element optional (heat controls not 
furnished). For further information, prices 
and distributors in your area, write the 
factory. Credit plan available. 


3 properly spaced Model 3220D-2 units will 
completely condition a 30’ x 100° house. 


NORK Y- HINKLE 


Manufacturing Company 
Division of Hinkle Contracting Corporation 
PARIS, KENTUCKY 


MARKETS... 


TRENDS AND FORECASTS 
Special Report 
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MECHANIZED TOMATO HARVESTING BY 1962. Latest 
report from California indicates that they expect 
mechanized picking of a large share of their proc- 
essed tomato crop within two years. Recent labor 
troubles are pushing development of a tomato picking 
machine at a rapid rate. One harvester and 13 work- 
ers will replace 60 men using the old hand-pick 
system. 


MARKER Oy SITUATION MAY HURT THE NATION'S VEGETABLE 
Until recently, Cuba has been getting two- 
Things of our tomato exports, 42% of onion exports, 

23% of dry beans, and 21% of our potato exports. In 


addition, we had been selling Cuba much of our 
export volume of pork, rice, and corn. 


see RETAIL Fe. ARE REALLY att REASON- 
ABLE. experts have figured that in 1935 one 

hour of factory labor would buy about 4 pounds of 
green beens, 14 of cabbage, 10 of carrots, or 1l 
pounds of onions. By contrast, in 1959 the same 
labor could buy 14 pounds of green beans, 21 of cab- 
bage, 14 of carrots, or 17 of onions. More 

consumers should appreciate this. 


POTATO PRICES MAY HOLD UP BETTER THAN EXPECTED. 
Western prices will likely be better than for eastern 
areas. Why? Processors are planning to take much 
more of the Russet crop this year. Also, the west- 
ern crop has been reduced by premature frost and 
below-normal growing conditions. Eastern areas have 


big yields. 


R COSTS FOR TING OF FARM-PRODUCED FOODS 
CONT - Labor bill for 1959 climbed to 
20. ion, $700 million more than in 1958. Main 
reason has been increased labor rates plus more 
people engaged in processing and handling of food 
items between farm and consumer. 


ICIENT MARKET MOST NEEDED T FOR 
VEGET. - Most growers are up-to-date in 
production practices but tied to "horse and buggy" 
marketing methods. You can’t stay in business just 
growing more produce and trying to market it as you 
did 10 or 20 years ago. Group marketing, market 
orders, and other co-operative measures are likely to 
receive more attention from growers soon. 


s ransportat on, 
ing methods ve, the punb-tacanskiet 
but high cost, relatively inefficient grower will 
get "squeezed". Sales will tend to go to the areas 
where production costs are lowest and volume and 
quality the highest. 


talliaebuniness peseueanas earns ower" twice as much 
per invested dollar compared to the farmer. The main 
reason given for low farm earnings is present sur- 
plus farm production and its downward pressure on 
farm prices. 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 


Well, Mr. Mitchell? 


Dear Editor: 

Your editorial “Speak Up, Mr. Mitchell !” 
in the August issue is one that should 
shock every honest man in and out of agri- 
culture and should point up the need for 
agricultural interests to join with industry 
in seeking protective legislation against 
such bold-faced “piracy” and complete dis- 
regard for civil rights. 

I would like to circulate copies of this 
editorial to several thousand of our farmer- 
customers here in Texas. It will at least 
prepare them for what seems to be their 
inevitable fate. 

Elsa, Texas E. B. Dubuisson 
Port Chemical Co, 


Dear Editor: 

Please send me five copies of your ex- 
cellent editorial “Speak Up, Mr. Mitchell!” 

I want to send them to the two presiden- 
tial candidates, our congressman Robert 
Griffin (co-author of the Landrum-Griffin 
Bill), and our senators. 
Northport, Mich. David G. Scott 
Dear Editor: 

Your editorial in the August issue is very 
informative, and we are taking the liberty 
of reproducing it, with credit, in our house 
organ which goes to over 3000 farmers in 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 

Mercedes, Texas C. B. Ray 
Valley Farm Bureau 


Answering Your 


QUESTIONS 


Don't let your questions go unanswered. Whether 
large or small, send them with a four-cent stamp 
for early reply to Questions Editor, AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio. 


DOES MINIMUM WAGE APPLY? 


During the summer | employ several people to 
sell produce at my roadside market. Can | pay 
them whatever rate | choose, or do they come 
under the minimum wage law?—New York. 


According to New York State minimum 
wage laws, retail sales made by farmers and 
others at roadside stands, including sales of 
farm produce, are considered retail business 
and therefore come under the New York 
minimum wage laws. This means that per- 
sons selling at farm stands must be paid a 
minimum rate of $1.00 per hour. New York 
laws also stipulate that a minimum wage of 
at least $4.00 per day be paid each worker, 
regardless of how few hours he works. 

At the present time, work on the farm it- 
self is exempt from state and federal mini- 
mum wage and overtime regulations. 


NOT WASHABLE 

What can ! use to clean 2,4-D out of my 
sprayer ?—California. 

Equipment once used to spray 2,4-D 
should not be used to apply any other 
pesticide to a sensitive crop. Save it for 
only those crops which won’t be dam- 
aged by slight contamination. 

There have been cases where operators 
took heroic precautions to clean such equip- 
ment only to find enough 2,4-D was left 
somewhere in the sprayer system to cause 
injury on crops sprayed later. 
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We rupture our plastic pipe 
so yours won't 


This explosion marks the end of the short but useful 
life of a piece of USS National Polyethylene Pipe. 

We deliberately burst it during a test with pressure that 
would greatly exceed the strain of normal service. 


The section of Polyethylene Pipe was submerged 
in heated water; then more water was forced into the 
pipe until it burst. The pressure was much greater than 


_ specifications. Tests like this prove to us that the 


National Polyethylene Pipe we make is more than 
strong enough for use on your farm. 


USS National Polyethylene Pipe unrolls like a hose, 
resists acids, alkalies and rot, performs efficiently in 

a temperature range of —90°F. to +120°F., and won’t 
crack or break in sub-zero weather. 


USS National Polyethylene Pipe comes in lengths up to 
400’, in diameters from 14” to 6”. Insert fittings are 

also available. Write National Tube Division, 

United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


USS and National are registered trademarks 


National Tube 
Division of 
United States Steel 


Columbia-Geneva Stee! Division, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Stee! Export Company, New York 





dont risk costly 


BACTERIAL 


laa 


Bacterial Spot is a vicious plant disease attacking 
tomato and pepper. It causes untold losses to vegetable 


growers each year. 


It's a moist-climate disease, however, thriving and 
spreading in areas of high rainfall and humidity. It 


can’t survive in arid regions. 


That’s why Keystone tomato and pepper seed is pro- 
duced in Corneli’s supervised growing fields in the 
dry climate of California. The seed stays healthy, 
wholesome and free from infection by moisture- 


loving plant disease. 


The Keystone Production Network of 12 major grow- 
ing stations and 5 processing 
plants is your most complete 
and reliable source of quality 
vegetable seeds of all kinds. 


choose 


KEYSTONE 


tomato seed 


and pepper seed 


grown only where 
this disease 
can t survive 


CORNELI SEED COMPANY 


BREEDERS AND GROWERS e« ST.LOUIS 2, MO. 
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eran Grower 


A yield of 1200 bushels per acre in season of 
1958-59 was obtained in this field of Manalucie 
tomatoes in Florida sandy soil by maintaining 
optimum nutrient concentration and balance. 


How to Get 
BETTER YIELDS 


ON SANDY SOILS 


Florida growers are increasing quality and yield by 
adopting the hydroponic approach to feeding their crops 


By C. M. GERALDSON 


Culf Coast Experiment Station, Bradenton, Fla. 


YDROPONIC tomatoes grown 

in Florida generally sell whole- 
sale for about 35 cents per pound. 
Approximately 10 pounds per plant is 
considered a good yield, and up to 20 
pounds might be approaching the 
present optimum. These can be com- 
pared with tomatoes grown on the 
sandy soils of Florida where the 
average price is 15 cents per pound 
and a good yield average 2 to 3 
pounds per plant (approximately 
200 to 300 bushels per acre). Grow- 
ing of vegetables on Florida sandy 
soils has often been described as a 
hydroponic culture. 

Thus the question arises: If vege- 
tables grown on Florida sandy soils 
are virtually hydroponic cultures, 
why the great differential in both 
yield and quality of the respective 
produce from the field and the hy- 
droponic garden? 

It is evident that inadequate 
drainage or irrigation can frequently 
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be a cause of poor crops in the field 
and that certain soil-borne diseases 
and nematodes can be responsible 
for low yields and poor quality. 
However, it is believed that for the 
most part this wide differential be- 
tween the garden hydroponic and 
field hydroponic is basically a nutri- 
tional problem. 

Native soil fertility is not a major 
consideration when choosing a soil 
for production of vegetables in the 
Sunshine state; adequate water con- 
trol and frost protection are con- 
sidered of primary importance. Plant 
roots are generally confined to the 
sandy soil which lies above a hard- 
pan located 18 to 24 inches below 
the surface. The base exchange 
capacity of these sandy soils is de- 
rived mainly from the small amount 
of organic matter present, which 
tends to oxidize rather rapidly when 
cropped. Some of these soils contain 
lime rock or shell in the profile. 

Most of the nutrient requirements 
of a vegetable crop must be supplied 
from added fertilizer. Besides nitro- 


gen, potash, and phosphorus, nutri- 
ents such as calcium, magnesium, 
sulfur, iron, boron, manganese, zinc, 
copper, and molybdenum are often 
found to be limiting factors in obtain- 
ing good yields, 

Hydroponic gardens have been in 
commercial operation in Florida 
since World War II. Describing the 
operation briefly, the nutrient solu- 
tion containing all essential elements 
is pumped from a tank to concrete 
beds containing coarse gravel which 
supports the plant roots. The solu- 
tion returns by gravity to the tank 
and is re-circulated periodically. 
Vines are supported on trellises and 
fruit harvested over a three- or four- 
month period. 

The normal procedure of a Flor- 
ida vegetable grower for supplying 
nutrients to soils is the application 
of liming material a few months be- 
fore planting and using approxi- 
mately a ton and a half of 4-8-8 
(30% organic) fertilizer in four or 
five applications during the growing 

(Continued on page 21) 





THE VEGETABLE AREAS OF AMERICA 


By ALVIN R. HAMSON and PAT C, PENDSE 


Utah State University, Logan 


This is the twenty-second in a series on the 
important areas of the United States. Pre- 
vious issues covered New Jersey, Florida, 
Eastern Virginia, Arizona, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, Long Island, Maine, South Carolina, 
Maryland, sconsin, California's imperial- 
Coachella, Central, and Coastal valleys, 
the South Coast, San Francisco Bay, @ 
Tulelake Basin of California, Indiana, Seer- 
gia, preeneastn, Alaska, Oklahoma and 
Howdgii. 


I. hundred thirteen years ago a 
tall, strong, and resolute figure 
pointed across the valley in the fore- 
ground and said: “This is the place. 
This is where we will build the new 
Zion.” These words were uttered by 
the great Mormon prophet and presi- 
dent, Brigham Young, on July 24, 
1847 
It was on this day at 2 p.m. that the 
official history of vegetanle growing 
in Utah began, because it was then 
that the first area in Utah was planted 
This event was recorded 
President Brigham 


to potatoes. 
in the diary of 
Young 

In the past 11 decades the total 
area under vegetable production in 
Utah has grown to nearly 20,000 
acres. The 1955 total production of 
vegetables in Utah was 275,944,000 
pounds and the consumption was 
165,059,000 pounds. By 1975 there 
will be an estimated consumption of 
288 million to 360 million pounds 
which is an increase of 74.5 to 
118.1%. These figures indicate that 
there is considerable opportunity for 
expansion of area under vegetables. 

Vegetable crops have always been 

1 relatively important part of Utah's 
cash crop agriculture. Good soil and 
climatological conditions favor high 
yields and quality. Market acceptance 
of Utah-grown fresh market, canned, 
and frozen vegetables has been high 
because of this quality and the com- 
parative reliability of supply to meet 
demand. Excellent tr ansportation has 
facilitated shipment of vegetables to 
distant markets. 

Principal vegetable crops grown in 
Utah are tomatoes, potatoes, snap 
beans, dry onions, bunching onions, 
peppers, cucumbers, sweet corn, let- 
tuce, squash, peas, celery, eggplant, 
carrots, beets, parsley, cauliflower, 
and cabbage. The important process- 
ing crops are tomatoes, snap beans, 


Brigham Young (right) made this 
entry in his diary on July 24, 1847. 
(First typed version.) 


sterged cerly this morning ané tke crossing! 
om greck eirhteon tines oneretll free the é@ehyon, 


with the mean body +t 2 -.. 


Loout noon, ae 


petch wes plowed when the bret! ren commenced plemt ing 


e Virht 


weet petetoen. At five, 
S of: 


end » breere. 


On Horry Okubo farm in Salt Lake County, 
Mexican workers harvest Moscow tomatoes for 
processing. Okubo provides his migrant workers 
with the substantial housing shown at right. 


sweet corn, cucumbers, carrots, 
and cabbage. 

Most of the cultivated lands of the 
state are at an elevation of between 
4200 and 5000 feet. Only the Dixie 
area in the southwestern corner of the 
state is lower in elevation, averaging 
4000 feet. 

The most important agricultural 
areas for crop production have a 
growing season of from 120 to 150 
days, The weather is dry with rela- 
tively little fog and wind and not 
many cloudy days. The days are 
bright and warm, and the nights rela- 


peas, 


shower sccompentied. by | 


; 
oc . Feet. FF 


tively cool. Only 7% of the land area 
receives more than 20 inches of pre- 
cipitation a year. About 41% receives 
from 10 to 20 inches, 46% from 5 to 
10 inches, and 6% less than 5 inches 
annually. 

Although the seasonal distribution 
of precipitation within the state 
varies, in the major crop-producing 
area, which is in the north-central 
part of the state, the maximum pre- 
cipitation comes in the spring and the 
minimum in the summer months. The 
vegetable plantings are concentrated 
in this area which includes Utah, Box 
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MILL ARO 


SEVIER 


GARFIELD 


Elder, Davis, Weber, Salt Lake, and 
Cache counties. 

Irrigation water is usually plentiful 
in this area. The water is impounded 
in mountain reservoirs or diverted 
from streams to the fields in canals. 
Vegetable farms range in size from 
25 to 40 acres which are farmed in- 
tensively. Farmers of Japanese and 
Italian origin are chiefly engaged in 
this intensive vegetable culture. 

Typical of the intensive culture 
practiced in the Beehive state is the 
operation of Harry Okubo. Okubo, 
who manages the 122-acre family 
farm in Salt Lake County, divides 
his acreage between nine major crops. 

Okubo plants radishes 30 times, 
three times on the same’ plot. Four- 
teen crops of green onions—White 
Lisbon and Silverskin varieties—are 
harvested during the season. Lettuce 
is also cultivated intensively with four 
crops each season. Okubo grows four 
types of lettuce—Romaine, red, but- 
terhead, and head. Both cabbage 
(Danish Ball Head and red) and 
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Vegetables grown in Utch are: 1) potatoes, 
2) tomatoes, 3) snap beans, 4) celery, 
5) dry onions, 6) cabbage, 7) caulifiower, 
squash, etc., 11) carrots, 12) green onions. 


cauliflower (Snowball) are planted 
twice each season. 
Other crops grown on the Okubo 


farm are tomatoes (Moscow and 
T 3), mainly for processing, dry on- 
ions (yellow sweet and Spanish), and 
peppers (green and hot). 

With such intensive culture, there 
must be an equally intensive fertiliza- 
tion program. Okubo applies 7 tons of 
chicken manure per acre each year in 
fall or spring. As the crops grow, 
chemical fertilizers such as ammonium 
sulfate, ammonium nitrate, and super- 
phosphate are applied. 

Mexican labor is used during the 
season. Okubo has learned to speak 
Spanish and finds his knowledge of 
the language helpful in managing the 
laborers. He says it takes two months 
to train a new Mexican laborer to do 
all the farm operations. 

Okubo is a firm believer in inten 
sive cultivation. He thinks the more 
major items you add to your program 
the better your farm operation. By 
major items, he refers to that crop 
which grosses $1000 per acre, with 


the exception of tomatoes for fproc- 
essing and cabbage. This enterprising 
grower markets his produce through 
wholesale outlets. Marketing is never 
much of a problem, he adds. 
Marketing of crops begins in May 


and continues until October. Green 
onions, lettuce, spinach, and radish 
are overwintered. Utah growers rely 
as much as possible on youth labor. 
All available youth and adult labor is 
(Continued on page 14) 


Courtesy: Union Pacific Railroad 


Cabbage is grown for both fresh market, sauerkraut. This field is in Utah County. 
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STATE 


® Competition Spurs Michigan Growers to Unite in New Venture 


® Ohio Sweet Corn Growers Learn Magic of Hydrocooling 


Developing a New Industry 
MICHIGAN—What would happen if for- 
mer competitors began to work together as 
a group? Twelve growers from the Stock- 
bridge area have found it means extra 
profits. 

Early this spring, these growers of muck 
crops met to discuss how they might di- 
versify their muck farm operations. Up to 
then, they had grown mostly onions, mint, 
and potatoes. Head lettuce for the summer 
market seemed an ideal addition to these 
crops. 

The twelve former competitors formed 
the Stockbridge Vegetable Producers Cor- 
poration. Duane Baldwin was elected presi- 
dent and Lacerne Dixon named produce 
manager. 

First, the group financed and constructed 
a packing shed and a 50x100-foot refriger- 
ated storage. Then they rented a vacuum 
cooler for the summer. 

Using a strict schedule, they planted 600 
acres of Great Lakes 659 head lettuce. The 
lettuce was watched carefully and sprayed 
with an airplane as needed to control the 
leaf hoppers 

An experienced harvesting crew was im- 
ported from the West to harvest the lettuce. 
\fter harvest, lettuce is packed immediately 
in boxes and sent to the packing shed where 
it is vacuum cooled and loaded into refrig- 
erated trucks for shipment to market. 

The corporation's careful planning paid 
off. Yields have been excellent with an ex- 
pected 500 carloads of lettuce this season. 
Most of the lettuce has graded U. S. No. 1 
and has had good market acceptance. It has 
been sold to chain stores for midwest and 
southern markets. 

Members of the Stockbridge Vegetable 
Producers Corporation are well satisfied 
with the way the lettuce deal has worked. 
And this proves that old adage that co-op- 
eration pays 


Sweetpotato Growers Elect Carian 
GEORGIA—A. B. Carlan, DeSoto, has 


been elected president of the newly 
formed Georgia Sweetpotato Marketing 
Association. He is president of Sumter 
County Sweetpotato Association, a mem- 
ber of the state organization. 
J. R. Kelly, Bulloch County, 
secretary-treasurer. Other 
directors are W. J. C. Brown, 
County; C. L. Connell, Grady 
and R. W. W atson, Wilcox County. 
quarters of the new association 
in Americus. 


was elected 
officers and 
Ben Hill 
County ; 
Head- 


will be 


Wanted: Replacement for Cuban Market 
CALIFORNIA —Growers of garbanzo 
beans in the Palos Verdes area of south- 
ern California are looking for a new 
market for their annual $350,000 crop 
following the refusal to comply with an 
edict from the Castro government in 
Cuba. 
For 15 


12 


years Cuba has been the sole 


purchaser of the entire 3 million pound 
annual crop. During all these years the 
price has been $12 per 100-pound sack. 
The Castro government ordered that the 
price be reduced to $7.50, which growers 
say will not cover the cost of production. 

Cuba bought less than half of last 
year’s crop from the 1500 acres regularly 
planted. The bean, actually a pea, is fried 
in deep fat and is regarded as a confec- 
tion delicacy. 


The Magic of Hydrocooling 


OHIO—To Arthur L. Smith and his son, 
Lot, hydrocooling has a special meaning. 
This father-son sweet corn growing team 
installed a hydrocooler on their farm near 
Columbus in Franklin County. 

The hydrocooler, manufactured by 
Clarksville Machine Works, Inc., Clarks- 
ville, Ark., drops the temperature of the 
corn to about 40°F. Here’s how it works: 
Huge crates containing about 125 dozen 
ears of corn enter at one end of the 35-foot 
long piece of machinery. A stream of water 
(33°F.) pours across the corn at the rate 
of 4000 gallons per minute. The water is re- 


YOU be the EXPERT! 


EN acres of snap beans and 

ields of only 10% of nor- 

mal! Worse yet, the harvest- 

ed beans were crooked with 
many missing seeds. 


A field of the same variety 
on similar “ with identical 
fertilizer, program, 
and irrigation ie: bed yielded 
well the week before. Later 
plantings a red to have 
a good set of small, immature 
pods. Harry B. was positive 
he had done nothing different 
in this poor field. But what 
caused the poor set? What is 
your diagnosis? 


Answer on page 13 


HERE'S HOW IT WORKS, BOYS 


Getting a close-up view of tomato harvester in 
action ot wa University's O'Neal! farm are 


(left to ne le oo, Kokomo; 

Francis stolen vi wn, N.J.; Dr. NN. K. Ellis, 

assistant director of Purdue's ultural ex- 
riment station; Russell Winings, Waldron. 

75 wers, fieldmen seedmen, and canners 

attended mechanical harvester field day. 


circulated over ice to keep the temperature 
stable. Forty-five minutes to an hour later, 
the crate emerges with the corn chilled to 
40°F. at the center of the cob. 

The Smiths then grade the corn and pack 
it in heavy paper bags (five dozen to a 
bag) with 20 pounds of ice and haul it in 
refrigerated trucks to grocery storages in 
Columbus, Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, and Chicago. 

Acceptance of the hydrocooled corn has 
been excellent. The Smiths are getting 
premium prices of 10 to 20 cents more per 
dozen ears. Demand has been so great 
that it taxes the harvesting and packing 
capacities of the 38-employee force. The 
Smiths have 300 acres in sweet corn. 

“We could sell twice as much as we are 
harvesting,” says Lot Smith. “Retailers and 
customers have found that the hydrocooled 
corn keeps better longer and is more de- 
licious than the iced corn we sold in pre- 
vious years.” 


Marketing Order Amended 


COLORADO — Potato growers in the 
state approved a federal and state mar- 
keting order to help promote the orderly 
marketing of their product, USDA re- 
ports. Under the amended order, the com- 
mittees are authorized to establish addi- 
tional minimum standards of quality and 
maturity. 

Marketing research and development 
can be performed under both the federal 
and state order that operate co-opera- 
tively. Formerly, only the state order per- 
mitted these activities. 

Last year more than 1,157,000 pounds 
of potatoes were produced on 56,000 acres 
in the state according to USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. 


Switch From Auction Sales 
NEW JERSEY—Seven of the nine grow- 


er co- operative auction markets estab- 
lished in 1927 have switched to ne gotiated 
sales to move their members’ crops. The 
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markets at Swedesboro and Pedricktown 
are continuing to operate as auctions only. 

Reason for the change in sales method 
is the trend toward fewer buyers, each 
seeking greater volume of more uniform 
quality packs at uniform prices. Nego- 
tiated sales assure more rapid movement 
of perishables. 

Paul N. Taylor, marketing co-ordinator 
of state department of agriculture, re- 
ports growers, local buyers, and brokers, 
as well as wholesale and retail distribu- 
tors, are finding the negotiated sales 
method to be more satisfactory. 


LSU Names Miller Head 
LOUISIANA—Dr. Julian C. Miller has 


been named head of the new combined 
department of horticulture and horticul- 
tural research at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. The two divisions were consolidated 
into one department July 1, following the 
retirement of Prof. Henry B. Singletary, 
head of department of horticulture. Dr. 
Miller was formerly head of department 
of horticultural research. 


Helping Plants to Blossom 


WISCONSIN — Hormone materials ex- 
tracted from plants can be used to speed 
up normal plant blossoming time and also 
make plants bloom under some unfavor- 
able light conditions which would nor- 
mally prevent flowering, reports R. H. 
Roberts, professor of horticulture at Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

In a speech before the annual meeting 
of American Institute of Biological Sci- 
ences in Stillwater, Okla., Prof. Roberts 
said three different anthogens have been 
discovered. One, extracted from plants at 
a rather early stage of bud development, 
stimulates blossom induction. Another, 


taken from plants having more fully de- 
veloped buds, stimulates bud formation, 
and a third from plants in flower stimu- 
lates blossom development. 

In addition to blossoms, anthogens also 
stimulate the rapid and extensive volume 
of growth which accompanies the natural 
flowering period. Anthogens produce 
healthy looking plants with an attractive 
natural appearance. 


CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 


Oct. 6-8—Texas Citrus and Vegetable Growers 
and Shippers, Hilton Hotel, San Antonio.— 
Austin E. Anson, Exec, Vice-Pres., Gen. Mgr., 
TCVGS, 306 E. Jackson, Harlington. 

Oct. 7-8—National Onion Association meet- 
ing, Ontario, Ore.—J. W. Rose, Exec.-Svec’y, 
NOA, P.O. Box 747, East Lansing, Mich. 

Oct. 12-13—Conference on use of plastic in 
production of horticultural crops for extension, 
research, and industry personnel, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington.—-George A. Marlowe, Jr., 
Vegetable Extension Specialist, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 18-20—Western Growers Association an- 
nual meeting, Riviera Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Nov. 3-4—Washington State Weed Confer- 
ence, Walla Walla.—Washington Agricultural 
Extension Service, Pullman. 

Nov. 9-10—lllinois State Vegetable Growers’ 
annual meeting, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale.—J. Courter, Ext. Specialist, 
Dixon Springs Experiment Station, Robbs. 

Nov. 9-10—Upper Peninsula Potato Show, Es- 
canaba, Mich.—-Michigan State University Infor- 
mation Services, East Lansing. 

Nov. 14-16—National Potato Council annual 
meeting, Washington Hotel, Washington, D.C.— 
A. E. Mercker, Exee. Dir., NPC, 542 Munsey 
Bidg., Washington, D.C. 

_Nov. 18-24—National Farm-City Week.—Na- 
tional Farm-City Committee, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional Bidg., 101 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, III. 


Nov. 22—Roadside marketing conference, Ohio 


Columbus.—-M. E. Cravens, 
Economics, Ohio State 


University, 
Dept. of Agricultural 
University, Columbus. 

Nov. 25-26—Iowa State Vegetable Growers’ 
Association annual meeting, Hotel Hanford, 
Mason City.—C. L. Fitch, Sec’y-Treas., P.O. Box 
421, Sta. A, Ames. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 1—Vegetable Growers Association 
of America 52nd annual convention, Milwaukee 
Auditorium-Arena (Hotel Schroeder, headquar- 
ters), Milwaukee, Wis.—Robert M. Frederick, 
Exec.-Sec’y, 528 Mills Bidg., 17th & Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 1—Entomological Society of 
America annual meeting, Haddon Hall Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N.J.—E. N. Woodbury, Chairman 
of Exhibits Committee, ESA, Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Dec. 3—National Onion Association annual 
meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.-J. W. 
Rose, Exec.-Sec’y, NOA, P.O. Box 747, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Dec. 4-8—National Junior Vegetable Growers 
Association annual convention, Antler Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.—Grant B. Snyder, Na- 
tional Chairman, NJVGA, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst. 


State 


Answer to 
YOU be the EXPERT! 


(See page 12) 
High temperatures above 90° F. 
during blossoming will often cause 
blossom drop and cee pol- 
lination. Harry checked the weath- 
er records for 12 to 16 days be- 
fore picking and learned that the 
temperature was in the high 90's 
with nighttime temperatures only 
slightly lower. There is no way he 
could have avoided the trouble; 
although some persons believe the 
cooling effects of irrigation at this 
time may have helped. 


BURPEE HYBRID VEGETABLES 


Created by Burpee to give you 
unsurpassed quality, uniformity, yield 


For the best possible crop .. . 


1960 


ance, in quality . 


in size, in appear- 
. . rely on Burpee Hybrid Veg- 


etables. Each variety is the result of years of 
careful experimentation, development and scien- 
tifically-controlled crossing. Thorough field trials 
at our test farms and germination analyses on 
every lot of seed give you extra assurances of the 
vitality and quality of Burpee Seeds. 


BURPEE’S “BIG BOY’® 

GIANT HYBRID TOMATO 
Largest of our hybrid tomatoes, 
Big Boy is famous for its large 
fruits weighing up to 2 lbs. and 
more, with many weighing 1 Ib. 
Perfectly smooth, firm, scarlet-red, 


thick-walled fruits 


with meaty 


flesh of fine flavor. Ready in 78 


days. 


BURPEE’S FAMOUS FAMILY OF HYBRID VEGETABLES 
® Big Early Hybrid Tomato ®@ Burpee Hybrid Cucumber 
® Burpeeana Hybrid Cucumber ® Burpee Hybrid Eggplant 
® Burpee’s Fordhook Hybrid Watermelon ® Burpee Hybrid 
Cantaloupe @ Burpee Hybrid Zucchini 


Now! Reserve your FREE copy of Burpee’s 1961 Bive List 
Catalog for Commercial Growers—mailed about Decem- 


ber 1. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
CLINTON, IOWA 


RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 
SANFORD, FLA. 
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Much 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


Implement, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Thousands of 


650 
700 
750 
700 
750 
600 
650 
750 
825 
900 
1000 


We nave peacticaily GANS SURPLUS TIRE CO. : 
Mail Orders Filled 
Send Check or M.O. 


e y 
t 


for sizes 


of the 


SHAPE HOLDING PEAT POTS 


@ MORE 
ECONOMICAL 


0015 Gauge Black 
0015 Gauge Black 
0015 Gauge Clear 
Gauge Clear 
Gauge Clear 
Gauge Clear 
Gauge Black 
Gauge Black 
Gauge Black 
Gauge Black 
Gauge Black 
Gauge Black 
Gauge Black 
Gauge Black 
Gauge Black 


1 
1, 
1 


Only 


and Clear . 


Gauge Black and Clear 


POL 


@ STRONGER 


STURDIER, PEAT POTS 


Made from the finest 
nutrients added which are 
sturdy. healthy growth. 


with 
msure 


horticultural 
released 


peat Moss 
slowly to 


wt. 
322 


Azalea 
$29.75M 
$27.75™ 

Round 
$14.90M 
$13.90M 

Round 

$8.60M 

$8.00M 


Standard Wt. 
$29.75M 32s 
$27.75M 


@ 4 inches es. 
500 te 4,500 500 
5,000 te 12,000 


@ 3 inches 
1,000 to 9,000 
10,000 te 24,900 
@ 2'%4 inches 
2,000 to 28,000 
30,000 to 72,000 
@ 1% inches 
2,500 to 27,500 
30,000 te 72,500 


252 


292 


NEW!!! Lower Cost a iei | 2 


@ 3 inches 
1,000 to 9,000 
10,000 te 24,000 


@ 2'% inches 
30. 000 te 72,500 


PRICES PREPAID on 150 Pounds or more anyplace 
within U. S. A., excluding Alaska 


“Write for prices on carton of 100 pots and for 
quantity prices on regular packs”’. 


YETHYLENE FILM 


Square 
$15.50M 
$14.50M 


1,000 


@ MORE 


$11.40 
15.20 
19.00 

4.22 
12.17 

3.04 
* 10.13 
* 20.26 
, 32.40 
* 40.52 

4.56 
* 45.19 
“24.30 A 
’ 48.61 
* 60.76 
. 40.48 


fumigating soil; 
equipment, supplies: 
seal in building construction and cement work: 


FLEXIBLE 


Mulching tains green-houses: cold frames: 
covers for silage pits, hay stacks, machinery, 
enclose work areas: vapor and moisture 
flashing. 


few uses are: 


Order now or write for additional widths, lengths, and volume prices. 


THE DAO CORPORATION 


P.O.Box 659 Terre Haute, Indiana 


HANDBOOK FOR VEGETABLE GROWERS by James E. Knott 


widely scattered 
size handbook. Source 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, 


Tractor, Grader, 


information on 


vege _ 


of material is includes 
Sent on receipt of a or money order 


USED TRUCK TIRES 


Excellent Condition Grade A 


x 16 Ply 
Ply 
Ply 
Ply 
Ply 
Ply 


Ply 
Ply 


NOCOCecaecaco 


et 


“know h tire 
Please write 
not listed 


$ 8.50 
10.00 


= 
ne 
8 


Nee e oe 
SNNNaN 
833338 


nh 
no 
33 


Airpiane 


ARMY TYPE EXTRA 
HEAVY TREAD 


Good for mud 


Perfect condition Used 


750x16— 6 ply 
750x20— 8 piy 
900x16— 8 ply 
900x20—10 ply 


MANURE 


Used Traction Treads 
750x20 $15.95; 900x20 $20.00 


SPRAYER TIRES 


1600 x 16 14 


New Nylon $77.50 


1700 x 16 12 


1300 x 24 6 


No C.O.D. 


this spiral-bound 


238 Pages, $3.95 


packed inte 
for your library 


e growing is pocket 


A “must 


Willoughby, Ohio 


SELLING TIRES ALL OVER THE 
WORLD FOR OVER 38 YEARS 


Farmwagon and Wheeibarrow Tires Available. 
New and Used Army Surpius Tires in Excellent Condition. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
SH STOCK. Wot surplus. 


Good for Mud & Heavy Loading. 


NEW ARMY TREAD Ist 


Ply 
Ply 
Ply 
Ply 
Ply 
Ply 


900 
~ New Regular Tread Specials 
$25x20 10 ply ist = ) $59. 
900x20 10 ist = 
ist > ‘ 
ist ° 
ist 

750x20 8 ply ist 45.00 


USED TRUCK TIRES 
used excel. 35.00 veouae yeense $2.50 
Ply AIR TIGHT 


750x20 750x16 
used excel. 35.00 Larger Sizes $4.00 


& rough going. 


Jeep $17. 
and tube 17. 
and tube 17. 
and tube 2s. 


SPREADER 


Ply 


Ply 


Phone 
1003 Pies ney Turner 
Chelsea 50, 9-2025 
Mass. 9-2078 


DEALERS 
WANTED 


UTAH 
(Continued from page 11) 


used. During rush seasons American 
Indian, Spanish American, and Mex- 
ican labor is imported. The imported 
labor is provided with living quarters 
by the employer. 

The main export vegetables for 
fresh market are potatoes and dry 
onions. Processed Utah vegetables 
such as tomatoes, peas, sweet corn, 
snap beans, and beets reach most of 
the other states. Quality-wise, Utah 
vegetables are second to none in the 
country. 

However, when faced with the com- 
petition from larger states which have 
longer growing seasons and which are 
geared to large operations, production 
of fresh vegetab'es in Utah for ex- 
port is not economic. As a result 
large scale cultivation of carrots has 
been discontinued. The shifting of a 
sauerkraut plant out of Utah was re- 
sponsible for reduction in cabbage 
acreage. 

Utah faces problems similar to 
other states with growing cities. Resi- 
dential and industrial sub-divisions 
are encroaching on farm land, 
especially in Weber. Davis, Box Eld- 
er, and Utah counties, and the urban 
sprawling giant is gobbling up areas 
ideal for vegetable farming. 

Following is a brief discussion by 
crops giving the acreage, production. 
and outlook for the crop in the Bee- 
hive state. 

Tomatoes: This is Utah’s top 
processing vegetable crop. It leads all 
others in value produced but ranks 
second to peas from the standpoint 
of acreage harvested. During the last 
decade, acreage harvested for toma- 
toes amounted to 29% of the acreage 
of all principal processing vegetables. 
For the same period value averaged 
$1,634,000 or 46% of the total for all 
principal processing vegetables. 

During the last 10 years yields have 
averaged 11.2 tons per acre. The 1958 
crop was severely damaged by curly 
top virus, causing abandonment of 
4500 acres of the 6500 acres planted. 

Peas: Production of this crop his- 
torically has occupied more acres than 
any other vegetable crop in Utah. 
However, during the past 10 years 
its importance has declined sharply. 
Based upon value of production, peas 
are second only to tomatoes. Average 
value for the years 1918-1958 was 
$881,000 compared with $985,000 for 
tomatoes. 

Snap Beans: Production of this 
crop ranks fourth among the major 
processing crops following tomatoes, 
peas, and sweet corn. Acreage in- 
volved is comparatively small, occu- 
pying over 1000 acres during only six 
of the 41 years of record. Yields show 


“ood 


Continued on page 19) 
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The time to plan for a bigger and more profit- 
able harvest is before you plant. Start your 
planting preparations with a nematode-killing 
treatment of D-D soil fumigant. Once free of 
nematode damage, healthy roots take up maxi- 
mum nourishment from the soil to feed the 
maturing plant . . . for more vigorous, produc- 
tive growth. 

D-D soil fumigant is economical, too. One 
treatment lasts an entire season. The low cost 
is returned many times over in bigger yields 
of better quality vegetables and fruit. 


This season, start on the road to bigger 
profits. Before you plant, knock out nema- 
todes with D-D soil fumigant. It is 
available from your pesticide dealer. Gun 
For further information, see him to- N'Y 
day or write to: 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
110 West 5ist Street, New York 20, New York 





ee) 
of RAIN BIRD 


Sprinklers 


You're your own weatherman when 
you have Rain Bird Sprinklers, for 
they give you water where you want it, 
when you want it, as you want it. No 
need to let blue skies make you blue! 
Rain Bird Sprinklers are specifically 
engineered for farm use. They’re rug- 
ged, reliable, and practically service- 
free, for Rain Birds have a minimum 
of moving parts. 
You're sure of your 
crops...sure of 
your sprinkler irri- 
gation when you 
specify RAIN 
BIRD! 


See your Rain Bird dealer. 


WESTERN RAIN BIRD SALES 


627 N. San Gabriel Avenue ¢ Azusa, Calif. 
LIER ET ARRAN 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF- AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMEND- 
ED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 
1933, and JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39. 
United States Code, Section 233) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULA- 
TION OF: 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, published 
monthly at Willoughby, Ohio for October 1, 1960, 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are Publisher, American Fruit Grower Publish 
ing Cor n Willoughby, Ohio; Editor, R. T, 
Meister Willoughby Ohio; Managing Editor, 
None usines Manager, Edward L. Meister, 
Willoughby, Ohio, 


2.The owner is (lf owned by a corporation, 

s name and addres must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
ot stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by 
& partnership or. other unincorporated firm, its 
name and address, as well as that of each in 
dividual member, must be given.) 

American Fruit Grower Publishing Con.pany 
Willoughby, Ohio, E. G. K. Meister, Willoughi 
Ohio; Elsic kK Meister, Willoughby, Ohio; 
Edward L. Meister, Willoughby, Ohio; R, T 
Meister, Willoughby, Ohio 


The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 

security holders owning or holding 1 per 

or more of total amount of bonds, mort 

or other securities are: (If there are none, 
None 


ragraphs 2 and 
«kholder or security holder appears upon 
ks of the compary as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the names of the person 
r corporation for whom each trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which the 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner 


}. The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid Subscribers during 
the 12 months preceding the date shown above 
was: (This information is required by the act 
of June 11, 1960 to be included in all statements 
regardless of frequency of issue) 60,132 
EDWARD L. MEISTER, 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th 
day of September 1960 
(Seal) E. P. JEANGUENAT, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Sept, 17, 1962) 


} include, in cases where 


Aa Jz Loaks To Me 


By JOHN CAREW 


Michigan State University, East Lansing 


Shoptalk from 


Horticultural Science Meetings 
VEGETABLE GROWER visit- 
ing the American Society for 

Horticultural Science meetings in 

Oklahoma might question the use- 

fulness of many 

papers presented. 

Why be concerned 

about sulfur 35 up- 

take? Who cares 

about phenolic 

substances in 

wounded _vegeta- 

bles ? 

3ut there is 
often great value 
to useless informa- 
tion. When the monk Mendel re- 
corded what happened when he 
crossed peas of different colors the 
results had no use. Now they are the 
basis for modern plant breeding. 

Beal and others were not thinking 
of hybrids when they studied the 
genetics of corn. Their useless re- 
ports have meant dollars for present 
day corn growers. 

Our greatest scientific develop- 
ments have come because someone 
was thinking ahead, gaining new 
knowledge without immediate use- 
fulness. 

Basic vs. applied research. The 
discussions about basic vs. applied 
research continue; basic referring to 
work with no immediate practical 
value and applied meaning with use 
immediately in the field. There seems 
to be no general agreement on the 
distinction between the two. The 
most common definition appears to 
be that if you cannot understand the 
project it is basic; if you can, it is 
applied. With a good dictionary 
some very ordinary papers can be 
made basic. 

Defining the two is like trying to 
define high vs. low; it depends on 
where you are. 

Some people say there are only 
two kinds of research: good and 
poor. The basic ingredient of sound 
research, however, basic or applied, 
is imagination. It matters not whether 
the plant is Xanthium or tomato; 
the chemical is naphthylphthalamic 
acid or common salt ; the equipment 
is a Geiger counter or a set of scales. 
What counts is imagination—crea- 
tive thinking. 

Research for the future or re- 
search for today? Many horticul- 
turists feel they face a dilemma; to 
do “fire-fighting” research on the 
day-to-day problems of their indus- 


try or to engage in the so-called basic 
research that pays dividends years 
later. 

It seems apparent that we will 
move in the direction of basic re- 
search. There are two reasons. In 
the first place, the professional re- 
wards are greater for scientists. 
Whether this is a sound reason is 
moot ; it is a fact. Secondly, the seed, 
fertilizer, chemical, and equipment 
companies provide increasingly bet- 
ter service to their growers. 

University scientists should not 
attempt the type of research that 
commercial firms can do better. We 
must do what they are unable to do. 
We must concentrate on imaginative 
investigations without the need for 
an immediate financial payoff to a 
specific fruit or vegetable industry. 

This long-range basic ‘research 
approach is being accepted by many 
growers and industry leaders. But it 
requires hard selling to many others. 
If it is to receive the support of 
state and federal legislatures, all 
those who benefit must actively 
work for it. 


Thoughts for the Industry 


William Hollis (Maryland) be- 
lieves that the results from tests 
comparing band placements of fer- 
tilizer with broadcast may be related 
as much to equipment and its in- 
fluence on under-the-seed soil com- 
paction as to the fertilizer. In his 
tests, running the presswheel over 
the seed rather than over the cover- 
ing soil has increased snap bean 
yields. 

Slicing cucumber varieties resist- 
ant to powdery and downy mildew 
are more likely to show manganese 
deficiency symptoms than suscept- 
ible varieties. Robinson, Bryan, and 
Dallyn (New York) have shown 
that the difference is a matter of 
plant utilization rather than inability 
to obtain this element in the soil. 

Tomatoes will flower most quickly 
if grown in a nine-hour day rather 
than one 12 to 18 hours long, accord- 
ing to Wittwer (Michigan). 

Gibberellin sprays made celery 
stalks longer and often increased 
their weight. But certain harmful 
effects, including twisting of the 
stalks, a shorter harvest period, seed 
stalk formation, and more rapid 
breakdown in storage, may outweigh 
any benefits. According to Bukovac, 
Wittwer, and Cook (Michigan), 
gibberellin is not recommended for 
use on celery at present. THe ENp. 
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GREENHOUSE CROPS 


Sowing Spring Tomatoes 


UCCESS with this important 

spring crop begins with healthy 
plants started from good seed. The 
best sources of seed should be used 
since this is the least expensive item 
in growing the crop. Ohio growers 
generally sow tomato variety Ohio 
W-R 7, a strain developed at Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Experiments at the station showed 
that this variety produced greater 
yields of higher quality, with less 
cracking and roughness, than Ohio 
W-R 3. Moderate water treatments 
of 2 inches per week or 24 inches per 
spring crop were best. At temperature 
ranges of 58 to 62° F., Ohio W-R 7 
outproduced W-R 3 for quality and 
yield in both spring and fall. 

Growers with one long spring crop 
begin to sow seed early in October. 
Those using the two-crop rotation be- 
gin sowing in late October to mid- 
November. Early seedlings usually 
will germinate without need of bot- 
tom heat. 

Individual greenhouse conditions 
will dictate the best method for start- 
ing seedlings. Cropping systems, soil, 
and light conditions are three decid- 
ing factors. Seed should germinate in 
four to seven days. Fall plants can be 
grown in about 10 weeks from seed- 
lings started about mid-November. 
Seeding in early October may pro- 
duce good plants in eight weeks under 
good light condition. A maximum pe- 
riod of 12 weeks for mid-December 
sowings may be required under less 
favorable light. 

Most growers start their seedlings 
in sterilized flats. Some growers place 
a layer of sand over the soil and seed 
4 inch deep in the sand. Tempera- 
tures during germination should be 
kept between 60 and 65° F. at night. 
Moisture can be controlled with glass 
covers, and at times burlap may be 
used. 

Each grower has a particular seed 
germination practice that he feels is 
best. They are good for his local 
conditions and method of growing. 
Clarke Martin, of Wallis E. Mar- 
tin & Son Greenhouse, Cleveland 
(Brooklyn Heights), Ohio, germi- 
nates his seed on enclosed concrete 
block benches in a small plant house. 
Electric cables provide sufficient bot- 
tom heat for his sandy loam germinat- 
ing medium. Seed is sown early in 
November in furrows % inch deep 
and covered with vermiculite. Martin 
grows two tomato crops. 

Al Gerhart, of Gerhart & Son 
Greenhouse, North Ridgeville, Ohio, 
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plants three seeds directly into ster- 
ilized clay pots which have a 4-inch- 
wide bottom and removes the two 
weakest seedlings. Two tomato crops 
are grown. Seed is sown November 
10 to 14 to keep plants from becom- 
ing too hard before lining out in the 
beds in mid-January. 

The pots are filled with sterilized 
sandy loam to within 1% inches of 
the top. A special aluminum water 
breaker with an adjustable valve 
(manufactured by Lakeside Supply 
Company, 3450 West 140th St. 
Cleveland, Ohio) is used for water- 
ing. It takes half a second to water 
each pot. 

Gerhart sterilizes the soil before 
each crop is sown. He feels direct 
seeding into pots also helps to reduce 
tobacco mosaic virus infection. 

Oswald A. Kraushaar, of 
land (Brooklyn Heights), Ohio, 
grows a single long spring crop. 
Kraushaar seeds directly into steri- 
lized, leached, sandy loam ground 


Cleve- 


During four- to seven-day ery er ce sadliia 
night temperatures should be at 60 to 65° F. 


beds in a small plant house. By seed- 
ing October 1 he is ready to plant out 
by the first week of December. To- 
mato stakes are used to press a flat 
furrow into the soil 4 inch deep. 

After sowing, finely pulverized soil 
is placed in the furrow. The beds are 
covered with burlap and watered. 
Transplanting into 4-inch-wide-bot- 
tom pots begins when seedlings are 
1% inches high. 

Each grower has a_ different 
method of starting seedlings to suit 
his conditions. Kraushaar feels a 
grower can learn some good points 
by visiting a greenhouse. Likewise, a 
good grower can learn what not to 
do.— Fred K. Buscher, Cuyahoga 
County (Ohio) Agent. 


Construction details for Cornell University plastic 
= go » Romes of si liers of mate- 
riais, films, and adhesives for istics, ond re- 
prints of current articles on plastic Wrens 
ere available from AMERICAN GETABLE 
GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio, for 50 cents a set. 


TUCKCROSS HYBRID 
GREENHOUSE 
TOMATO 


Leafmold (Mildew) and wilt re- 
sistant strains for your green- 
house planting program. Devel- 
oped by Missouri’s top tomato 
breeders. Tuckcross V, O, M, or 
W;; a strain ideal for your region, 
adapted to glass or plastic. 


MOCROSS SURPRISE 
HYBRID TOMATO 


New Wilt Resistant Hybrid 
Tomato for stake or ground plant- 
ing. Even ripening with good 
resistance to both radial and con- 
centric cracking. Very productive, 
sets fruit well. 

Descriptive literature on request 


STANDARD SEED COMPANY 


Dept. MO, 931 W. 8th St., Kansas City 1, Mo. 


SAVE TIME SAVE LABOR 


Do a BETTER and FASTER job 


of SPRAYING and DUSTIN 
with our KWH shoulder mounted MIST- 
BLOWER and DUSTER, powered by 
gasoline engine (1 and 3 HP Models). 
TRACTOR MODELS: 6-36 HP. 
For literature and prices write to: 


VANDERMOLEN EXPORT CO. 
378 Mountain Ave. No. Caldwell, N.J. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


When changing your address, or in any matter per- 
taining to your subscription, please send your address 
label from sat last copy of AMERICAN VEGE- 
TABLE GR ER. Having the address label, together 
with the information it contains, enables us to give 
a quick, efficient service. Don't forget: When pe 
ave a question or complaint about ~ subcription 
be sure to send us your address labe 

Subscription Department, 

AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, 

Willoughby, Ohio 


NEWEST IMPROVED MOD 


ey -AWAY 


Loudest and most reliable bird and animal scare 
device ever made. Operates on carbide or acety- 
lene, no wick. Retail cost is low. Operates for less 
than 15e per day. DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED. 
Warehouse stocks in: San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Or- 
lando, Chicago, Baltimore, and 
Greenville. No waiting for de- 


livery. 
PPRetteceee eee aa enaeee 


REED-JOSEPH CO. bet tana 


. 
& . 
irm senate aipecateien ' 

s 
ee . 
City itl i 
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DEPENDABLE, SAFE, LOW COST 
PLASTIC GREENHOUSE HEATERS 


LP or Natural Gas 


66,000 or 33,000 BTU input 
Rugged construction (alum- 
inized steel) (no rust 
100% safety pilot-automa- 
tic control 

Directional heat flow 
Blower attachment avaliable 
Being used with outstanding 
resuits 

Free greenhouse pians sent 
on request 


io Attachment 
WRITE 


BURLEY BURNER CO.., Inc. 
2417 Nicholasville Pike Lexington, Ky. 


TERRIFIC SOIL HEATING CABLE BARGAIN 


New 98-ft. 330 W. with built-in 70° fix temp. 
soil thermo. For double sash bed or 36-sq. 
ft. bench. Get more for larger areas. No. 
S98T ppd., $9.95. Money-back guarantee. 
No C.O.D. or open a/c. Clip $10.00 bill and 
your address to this ad. “There is no sub- 
stitute for bottom heat.” Send for free com- 
mercial growers bulletin. GRO-QUICK Mfrs., 
357 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Amazing a4 : 
os Agrotiller 


SE ee woud aa on ST OP aaa 


ROTARY THLAGE GLAZES NOW TRAM BH FaRMIgNS © IRAVY. 
DUTY THLAGE TOOL BOOSTS FERTHITY AND YIELDS @ 
RETARDS SOM EROSION © CUTS CULTIVATION TIME © 


Does all these Tough Jobs Weill! 
* SEED BED PREPARATION * TURNING STUBBLE 
* WEED CONTROL * PLOWS, — 


DISCS, 

* PASTURE BREAKING ONE OPERA 
* 

* LAND RECLAMATION TURNING CORN STALKS 


abled STB NRE | Co 


Tm 


FREE 


Use the coupon below for Free monthly 
subscription to this valuable publica- 
tion. Crammed with news, and other in- 
formation. Published by SEED RE- 
SEARCH SPECIALISTS INC., foremost 
breeder of Specialized Vegetable Seeds. 


FOR 
VEGETABLE 
GROWERS 


| SEED SPECIALIST 


| p06. Box 3091 
| MODESTO, CALIF. 


Please put me on your mailing list for a Free 
i Subscription. 
1 Name 


| Address 


| 
| City 


| Nearest Seed Dealer 


New 


for You 


Thinner and Stronger 


Extensive tests throughout the 
West this year have proven the prac- 
ticality of the new row crop thinner 
illustrated. It is simple to control 
and easy on your crops. The thinner 
moves very little dirt, and its gentle 
diagonal slicing action allows early 
thinning on small plants along with 
weeding between plants. It consists 
of from two to six ground-driven 
thinners individually suspended on 
the rear tool bar of a tractor. It has 


only two moving parts. A feet-on- 
the-ground wheel leaves a com- 
pletely undisturbed block of soil 
with each plant, while a knife wheel 
cuts away excess plant growth. One 
man is able to work 30 acres per day 
with the six-row thinner. This, as 
you can easily see, is a way to cut 
costs and that is a thought that 
appeals to all of us. Why not write 
Ernest Blackwelder, of the Black- 
welder Manufacturing Company, Rio 
Vista, Calif.? The Blackwelder thin- 
ner will be available to row crop 
growers for the 1961 season, and it 
would be a good idea to get all the 
information you can about it now. 


Know-How 


A strong start helps anyone and 
anything, including vegetable plants. 
One way to assure your plants of 
profitable maturity is to start them 
in peat pots. Because roots can grow 
through the pot walls, the peat pot 
can be transplanted together with 
its plant. As a result, there is no 
transplant shock nor root damage. 
Once in the ground, the pot disin- 


tegrates and becomes a good grade 
of humus. Included in the pot walls 
are chemical nutrients which spur 
plant growth, and this special han- 


dling at the very beginning of a 
plant’s growth pays off handsomely 
in dividends when you harvest your 
crop. The Willis-Reynolds Corp., 
Lebanon 10, Ind., makers of Jack 
Pot peat pots, has a special booklet 
for AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
readers that will tell you how to use 
peat pots to the best advantage for 
better plants, lower costs, and bigger 
profits. It would be a good idea to 
investigate this method of planting 
by writing to W. E. Eddy, of Willis- 
Reynolds, and asking for their new 
booklet called The Modern Way. 


It Won’t Be Long Now 


Last winter we decided that a 
snow plow was essential on our ex- 
perimental farm. After looking over 
the various models and makes avail- 
able, we decided on the one pictured. 
This plow is beautifully constructed. 
It’s easily raised or lowered from the 
tractor seat, and in the deepest snow 


does a wonderful job. For the best 
in snow plows, write Dick Hurlburt 
at Meyer Products, Inc., 18513 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
Dick will be glad to send you all of 
the information and a Meyer’s plow 
will keep your roads and paths open 
this winter. By the way, a long-range 
weather forecast calls for a lot of 
snow and cold, cold temperatures. 
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re Plastic Users Choice! THE PLASTIC 
(Continued from page 15) HOUSE 


an upward tendency from a low of 2 
tons per acre in 1922, 1923, and 1929 WITH THE 
to the peak of 6.8 tons per acre in ; af 
1956. The Blue Lake variety accounts LIFETIME 
for high yields of excellent quality. } ; 
Carrots: Acreage of this crop has] g ; , ; I. ALUMINUM 
generally been low but returns per GB 7 md Pate FRAME 
acre have been high. Harvested acre- “SSG “th ——- 
age has varied from a low of 140 : ‘ ; IDEAL GROWER SIZES: 11, 
acres in 1958, when the crop was se- J 22, and 27 Ft. Widths. 
verely damaged by hail and flood, to "1 —_— _ in —_ 
a high of 800 acres in 1945. Yields : er soe» TFOM 
have ranged from 110 cwt. per acre ree 2 
in 1958 to 225 ewt. in 1947 and value See | 4 Yee SIMFLE CLAMP-ON 
from $1.80 per cwt. in 1939 to $6.30 ! : %;; Bry ei” Ss 
per cwt. in 1947, Ly “IV. ff oe CLAMP-OFF ae 
Cabbage: cabbage +2 eg ae ope: COVER APPLIC. 


Historically, 
acreage harvested for kraut has var- 
ied from less than 50 to slightly over 


200 acres. Yields have ranged from 6 Please write 


for Catalog 


to over 23 tons per acre, and have] / 4 a ae ea and Price 
averaged in the vicinity of 13.5 tons haa Sheet 

per acre. Top yields of 352 cwt. of hii BRN 

market cabbage per acre were re- 

ported in 1951. Yields generally held & 

in the vicinity of 300 cwt. a LORD & BURNHAM (Div. of Burnham Corp.) 


Dept. P Irvington, N. Y. « Des Plaines, Ill. 
St. Catharines, Ont., Canada 


Utah has held nationwide quality hon- 

ors for years. From 1939 to 1952 

acreage held fairly stable at 400 to Lord & Burnham IRVINGTON, N.Y. 
500 acres with 600 acres in 1943, 900 . 

acres in 1946, and 800 acres in 1947. GRO-MOR-another fine product of Lord & Burnham 
Since 1952 acreage has declined - 

sharply to a low of 140 acres, har- he finest... 

vested in 1958. Several factors have VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR 

been responsible for the reduction: -». ae the field z KING FISH 
Competition from production in other TRY IT AT OUR EXPENSE 


states and diversion of land to other [fear on ea ron romrwes ortans] 
e WRITE OF CALL FOR FURTHER DETANS 

crops and uses to make up for declin- Para aplicaciones por aspersién con 
ing crop revenues. KIRBRO CO. 3! neds rae avion o equipo terrestre con resultados 
Dry Onions: This crop, although inmediatos en todos los cultivos—no 


once relatively important, has been pera ZON SS 
declining in recent years. Average SCARECROW FERVE, S. de R. L. de C. V. 


acreage harvested for the period 1939 Stop bird damage to all Bravo 202, Nte., Culiacan, Sin,, Mexico 
through 1951 was 1300 acres. This r e crcgs fer less then the Ing. Eduardo J. Fernandes, Gte. 

oe . . ° — , cost of one shotgun 
has declined to an average of 607 shell per day! Price $595 K. C. MATTSON CO. 
acres > vears 19527-1905 ricec ; 2. M. LAWRENCE & CO. 2460 N. Chico Ave., El Monte, Calif., U.S.A. 
acres for the years 1952-1958. | rices - 244 California Street ico Ave 
received by growers have been widely mul San Francisco 11, Calif. 
variable ranging from 50 cents per 


camsasiontsatmzaaaaiian emma haematite iaiestaiinasasiacinaiatiiiiiiniainalan, 
cwt. to $5.80 per cwt. The trend in o LY E T i yY L be pl Sizes and Prices 
Our Polyethylene film is .004 


prices, although generally upward, 


has not met with grower approval and e ' L Be = nye pop Se 
° weignt, and cost considere > is 
land has been diverted to the produc- Transparent the most satisfactory. 
tion of other crops or sold for other 3 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
uses. Yellow Sweet Spanish and i ah long 
r . . . . . - wi je - 
White Sweet Spanish are the main $8.00 a roll 
varieties grown. Certified seed of om "Seon ho 
Yellow Sweet Spanish is grown in aa a oe 
. a ro 
the state. 101 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
. Tee Wy 7 Oo > 21.00 a ro 
_Potatoes: l tah grew 0.7 % of the 20 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
U.S. fall crop in the period 1953-57 OO.68 0 soll 
ith a pr ‘ti f 1,59 ts 6 Rolls to 9 Rolls 
ea ee =n 
« : « . -TO ITO ctio 
was estimated at 1,641,000 cwts. The ee — Deduct 25% 
varieties grown are White Rose, Rus- 0015"—3 ft. x 250 ft., $4.00 a roll, net Big Sample Bargain 


sett Burbank, Red Pontiac, Red La- Seles th: sone TK, $1392 0 Toll, met 


Soda and Kennebec THE Enp :0015"—4 ft. x 1,000 ft., $18.56 a roll, net Big useable sample piece 10 ft. 
° . Lal ° oe ” 
: We ship same day long by 3 ft. wide. Send $1.00 
The authors wish to thank Joe Parrish, Salt Lake heck or stamps for this 
County agent, and Glen E. Casey, agricultural ¥ oO HH oO & H oO oO oS E 4 cash, ¢ Pp id 
statistician, for important information used in pre- big sample by mail, postpa 
paring this article. BOX 1165 e YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Celery: This is a crop for which 


"Guano Liquido” 





GROWERS OPPORTUNITY PAGE 


Only 25¢ a word for one-time 
ORDER. Count each initial and whole number a 
cur companion publication, AMERICAN FRUIT. GnOWEn: 


AGENTS WANTED 


WANT EXTRA MONEY? TAKE BIG PROFIT 
orders in your spare time accepting subscriptions 
for AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER. 
Send for free credentials and tested-method sales 
kit. No obligation. Write today AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER, Box 109, Willoughby, 
Ohio 

RUN A SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD 
and Gift Shop at home. Show friends samples of 
our new 1960 Christmas and All-Occasion Greet- 
ing Cards and Gifts. Take their orders and earn 
to 100% profit. No experience necessary. Costs 
nothing to try. Write today for samples on ap- 
proval. REGAL GREETINGS, Dept. 10, Fern- 
dale, Michigan. 

ADD THE ZON SCARECROW TO LINES 
you represent. A natural for salesmen covering 
farm equipment or seed dealers. B. M. LAW- 
RENCE & COMPANY, 244 California St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


BOOKS 
DRUG MEDICINES DISAPPOINT, DISIL- 


LUSION. Why defeat nature's spontaneous re- 
covery efforts? New 25¢ book, MEDICINES OF 
NATURE describes seven universal curatives 
freely available everywhere. M-PRESS, Coalmont 
143, Tennessee 

BERRY BOOK: “THIRTY YEARS OF 
ries.’ nes: and Strawberries. 84 
Price $1.00 P’paid. ROY 
Livingston St., Peoria, Ill. 
TOMATO GROWERS — JUST PUBLISHED 
1960 American Tomato Yearbook. Crammed with 
important facts. Send $2.00. Complete volume 1951- 
1960, $14.00. AMERICAN TOMATO YEAR- 
Box 540-A, Westfield, New Jersey. 


GROWERS — JUST PUBLISHED 
1960 American Potato Yearbook. Crammed with 
important facts Send $2.00. Complete Volume 
1950-1960 $14.00 AMERICAN POTATO 
YEARBOOK, Box 540-A, Westfield, New Jersey 


BRUSH & WEED KILLERS 


KILL BRUSH AT LOW COST WITH AM: AZ 
ing R-H BRUSH RHAP. Will not injure grasses, 
grains: not poisonous. For free information, write 
REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, Box 36AV, 
Jacksonville, Arkansas. 


pee SU BMERSED WATER WEEDS WHICH 

ul up motor propellers, tanelk fishing gear, with 
R H WEED RIHAP 20. Granular 2,4-D. Inex 
pens ve is to use sure results For free infor- 
mation, write REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, 
Box 36 AV, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 


MR. CORN FARMER: CONTROL BROAD 
leaved weeds and grasses (crab grass, fox tails) 
— R-H WEED RHAP-?0, Granular 2, 4-D. For 

information write REASOR-HILL CORPO 
R \TION, Box 36AV, Jacksonville, Arkansas 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
PICTURE FOLDER, “HOW TO MAKE 
$3.000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earthworms!”’ 
OAKHAVEN-25, Cedar Hill, Texas. _ 

MAKE BIG MONEY RAISING RABBITS FOR 
us Information 25c¢ KEENEY BROTHERS, 
New Freedom, Penna. 

FOR SALE—PROFITABLE NURSERY, AVA 
cado grove and high pine land 25 miles south of 
Miami in fast growing appreciating area, new air 
conditioned home completely furnished. For | 
ticulars write Box No 117, AMERIC, 
VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio 


CAMERA REPAIRS 


wi SERVICE ALL TYPE AND MAKE 

cameras. Moderate Specialist at built in 

Our skilled mechanics extend personal 

ir Leica, Exakta, Bell & Howell, etc. 

ed work returned postpaid with written cer- 

f intee Estimates free CAMERA 

rit HNIC IANS INC., 115 West 3ist St., New 
York 1, N. ¥ 


BER 
pages. 
TURNER, 1525 S. 


BOOK, 
POTATO 


FREE 


prices 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


JOHN BEAN SPRAYERS, KWH MIST 
wers. FMC gr aders washers, packing house 
lipment Shur-Ra Seq Mati irrigat 

po ul hand pr pplies, parts and 

servic NORTHEASTERN OHIO’'S JOHN 

BEAN DEALER. LANPHEAR SUPPLY DIVI 

SION Of ctaeee CITY TREE PROTEC. 

TION COMP ANY, 1884 S. Green Road, Clev« 

land 21, Ohio. Phone EV 1-1700 

F GH EXACT WEIGHT MODEL 708 PROD- 

uce scale, for 5 to 20 pound consumer bags. WM. 

GEHRING, IN(¢ Ret Indiana. 
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insertion; S00 © mine par aaa Ser 


two-time insertion; 
Copy must be in the 15th of the 


HAIR CARE 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED TO THEIR NAT- 
ural color, this liquid stops falling hair and rids 
$2.00 Postpaid. FENDRICKS, 114 


dandruff. 
Alle ntown, Penna. 


N. 6 St., 
MISCELLANEOUS 


PLANT, GROWS ANYWHERE— 
Indoors, outdoors. $1.50. Postpaid. SOPHIA 
SULEN, L adylake, Fla. 


DRESSES 24¢, SHOES 39¢, MEN’S SUITS 
$4.95; Trousers $1.20. Better used clothing. Free 
catalog. TRANSWORLD 164-CA, Christopher, 


Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 


“LITTLE KNOWN BIBLE FACTS” LISTS 
205 unusual Bible facts. Facts that many never 
dreamed were in the Bible. Finest Bible research 
ever published. Nothing like it before. $1.00 post- 
paid. BIBLE RESEARCH ENTERPRISE, Box 
3214, Lubbock, Texas. 
SALESMEN CONTACTING GREENHOUSES 
nurseries—high repeat greenhouse product 
featured at International Horticultural Congress 
in France—-used by top growers in U. S. and 
23 countries non-conflicting exclusive profit- 
oe W. C. STILLE, 137 Bassett Ave., Lexington, 
y 





BANANA 


Check These Lowest 
Polyethylene 
Film Prices 


Durathene Brand Top Quality 


roll 
50 inch wide, 200 ft. roll, .002 mil. : 
100 inch wide, 200 ft. roll, .002 mil. 
12 ft. wide, 200 ft. roll, .002 mil. 


004 mil. 
.004 mil. 
.004 mil. 
004 mil. 
.004 mil. il. : 
.004 mil. 15. 
004 mil. 26.3 
-004 mil. 30. 


3 . wide, 100 ft. roll, 
4 . wide, 100 ft. roll, 
6 . wide, 100 ft. roll, 
10 ft. wide, 100 ft. roll, 
12 . wide, 100 ft. roll, 
16 . wide, 100 ft. roll, 
28 ft. wide, 100 ft. roll, 
82 ft. wide, 100 ft. roll, 


10 ft. wide, 100 ft. roll, .0% mil. 14. 3 
12 ft. wide, 100 ft. roll, .006 mil. 16.9 
32 . wide, 100 ft. roll, .006 mil. 45.22 
All other widths available in sbove gauges 
also black in .004 mil. and .006 mil.—.0015 
black mulch. 


Orders less than 2500 sp. ft. 
roll. 


add $1.00 per 


Write for discount on 25,000 sq. ft. 


X. S$. SMITH, INC. 
DEPT. X 


or more, 


P.O. BOX 272 RED BANK, N.J. 
PHONE — CApital 2-4600 


- OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


SEW APRONS AT HOME FOR STORES. 
No charge for material to fill orders. In our fifth 
successiul year. Write: ADCO MFG. CO., Bas- 
trop 63, Louisiana 


MORE FOR YOUR CHILD'S 
photo, if selected for advertising. Send photo, 
name. Returned. Free rating. GUILD, 5032-BKL 
Lankershim, North Hollywood, California. 

CHURCH WOMEN, GRANGES, P. T. A.’s, 
Auxiliaries, Organizations needing money Sell 
nylon handbags, rugs, hosiery, greeting cards, per- 
fume, vitamins, candy and other items. Write for 
free catalogue. Write to S. J. PHILLIPS, 2+ 
South 2nd Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

UNUSUAL GIFTS FOR EVERYONE ON ALL 
occasions. Rarely seen in stores. FREE eye-catching 
pictured catalogue. SELDOM SEEN GIFTS, 
Drawer 291-A, Anna Maria, Florida. 


= PERSONALS 
DAILY BIBLE READING. 


PLANTS 
NEW CROP CABBAGE PLANTS READY. 


Ferry’s Round Dutch, Greenback, Early Jersey 
Wakefield, Savoy $2.50, 1,000 Express collect. 
COLLARD PL AN rS. Cabbage Collard (heading), 
Vates (non-heading) $2.50, 1,000. Express col- 
lect BROCCOLI PLANTS. Waltham No. 29 
$4.00 1,000 Express collect DIXIE PLANT 
CO., Franklin, Virginia. 2 


$50 -~ $300 


PRACTICE 


Telephone Logan 2-7012. 


in combination with AMERICAN VEGETABLE GRO 


We @ werd eae meeet® Cie Seer Cine oe neve. CASH WITH 
second month 


Rowen date of issue. You can use 
only 10¢ a word more. 


RED RASPBERRY PLANTS 
THE LARGEST, BEST SELLING, SHIPPING 
rry grown. Write for information. RALPH 
MATHISON, Route 2, Alpena, Michigan. 


SEPTIC “TANKS, CESSPOOLS 


SEPTIC TANKS, CESSPOOLS, ;, OUTDOOR 
toilets. Keep clean and odorless with Northel Septic 
Tank Reactivator. Bacterial concentrate breaks up 
solids and grease—prevents overflow, back-up, 
odors. Regular use saves co-tly pumping or digging. 
Simply mix dry powder in water—‘I:sh down 
toilet. Non- po iscnous, non-caustic. Six months sup- 
ply only $2.95, postpaid (money-back guarantee of 
satisfaction ), or rush posteard for free details 
NORTHEL, FV10, Box 1103, Minneapolis 40, 
Minnesota. 


_ SITUATION WANTED _ 
NEED WORKERS??? HARD WORKING 
farmers and ranchers (men only) from central 
Mexico want permanent year 








around jobs in 
U.S.A. Allow 5 to 6 mo~ths for arrival of workers. 
for free details, write: S. D. CORONA (AFVG), 
Aparts ado 184, , Guadalajara, Mexico. 


a Coe WILLS 


MAKE YOUR WILL! TWO WILL FORMS 
$1.00. NATIONAL, Box 48313P, Los Angeles 


TWO ACCEPTABLE WILL FORMS. $1.00 
HOMER-LOFT, Iola, Kansas. 


MAKE YOUR WILL! TWO GENUINE WILL 
forms $1.00. SERVICES, Box 7, Chestnut, La. 


FOR SALE 


ROADSIDE STAND SIGNS 


The large signs are printed on water- 
proof, heavy board—22”x28", in two col- 
ors. One color is Orange Day Glow which 
shines in the daytime. The sign has a dark 
green background. It is eye catching and 
appealing. 

In addition, individual fruit and vegeta- 
ble strips, which can be attached to the 
big sign, are available. These strips are 28” 
long by 5” wide. Here are the signs avail- 
able: 
APPLES 


BEANS 
BERRIES 


PUMPKINS 
RASPBERRIES 
STRAWBERRIES 
BLACKBERRIES ONIONS SWEET CHERRIES 
BLUEBERRIES PEACHES SWEET CORN 
CABBAGE PEAS SQUASH 
CANTALOUPES PEARS TART CHERRIES 
CAULIFLOWER PEPPERS TOMATOES 
CIDER PLUMS TURNIPS 
CUCUMBERS 

EGGS 


GRAPES 
HONEY 
MELONS 


POTATOES WATERMELONS 
PRUNES 


The price for the Big Two Color sign is $3.00 
apiece, or two signs for $5.00. The strips are 50c 
apiece or 10 for $3.50. Minimum order—$2.00. 


Send Your Order To— 
Roadside Stand Sign Dept. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Willoughby, Ohio 


Ts Oe 
HAVE 


You can be FREE from TRUSS SLAVERY 


Surel ou want to THROW AWAY 
TRUSS ‘OREVER, be rid of Hernia Wor- 
ries. Then Why put up with wearing a grip- 
ing, chafing and unsanitary truss. For there 
is now a new modern Non-Surgical treat- 
ment that is designed to permanently cor- 
rect hernia. These Non-Surgical treatments 
are so certain, that a Lifetime Certificate of 
Assurance is given. 

Write 7 for our New FREE Book that 
gives facts that may save you painful, ex- 
pensive surgery. Tells how non-surgically 

ou may again work, live, play, and enjoy 
lite in the manner you desire. There is no 
obligation. Excelsior Medical Clinic, Dept. 9628, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 





BETTER YIELDS 
(Continued from page 9) 


season. Other major nutrients and 
certain minor elements may be in- 
cluded in the fertilizer and some 
nutrients (especially minor) applied 
with the pesticidal sprays 

Some growers apply a nitrogen- 
potash top-dressing after leaching 
rains or during the latter part of the 
season. Tomato vines are often sup- 
ported by stakes and fruit harvested 
over a four- to six-week period. 

In a hydroponic garden certain 
nutrients are added periodically, or 
as indicated by chemical test, to the 
original nutrient solution. The old 
solution is periodically replaced by 
an entirely new mix. Regardless of 
the procedure a fairly successful 
attempt is made to maintain a rela- 
tively constant nutrient concentra- 
tion and balance. 

Nutrient concentrations and bal- 
ances of soil solutions are subject to 
large fluctuations because of the 
prevalence of leaching rains and the 
cultural practices described above 
Rainfall of 2 or more inches on an 
adequately drained Florida sandy 
soil will leach most of the soluble 
plant food beyond the root zone. The 
total nutrient concentration is dras- 
tically reduced and balances altered. 

Thus the problem resolves into 
the developing of a method which 
would most successfully maintain an 
optimum nutrient concentration and 
balance. A method has been de- 
veloped to measure nutrient concen- 
trations and balances in the soil 
solution. The conductivity (indicator 
of soluble salts) of (he saturation 
extract of the soil is used *s an indi- 
cator of the nutrienc entration. 


Specific nutrients contained in 
this extract are determined and re- 
corded as a proportionate part of the 
total salts, thus serving as an indica- 
tor of nutrient balance. With toma- 
toes best yields and quality are most 
often associated with a nutrient con- 
centration of 2000 to 3000 ppm 
(parts per million) total soluble salts 
(calculated at a field capacity mois- 
ture level). 

As an example of a balance factor 
it has been determined that when the 
calcium is maintained at a 15% or 
less level (calcium/total soluble 
salts) a calcium deficiency is very 
likely to occur and often results in 
the development of blossom-end rot. 

Leaching rains and plant utiliza- 
tion tend to reduce the nutrient con- 
centration and may change balances. 
Decay of soil organic matter (also 
added organics) and additions of 
fertilizers increase concentrations 
and may drastically change balances. 
Additions of specific soluble nutri- 
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ents in fertilizers tend to reduce pro- 
portionately in the soil solution 
nutrients not being added, thus alter- 
ing balances. 

As a counteraction a nutrient such 
as calcium tends to establish an 
equilibrium with the added fertiliz- 
ers and approaches a balance in the 
soil solution similar to that occurring 
before the fertilizer addition. How- 
ever, the point to be emphasized is 
that drastic fluctuations in nutrient 
concentration and balance do occur 
under the existing circumstances. 

Cultural practices designed to 
minimize such fluctuations are rec- 
ommended. Nutrients should be 
added in smaller quantities and more 
frequently, perhaps weekly and im- 
mediately following rain. Organics 
should be avoided in that their de- 
composition is dependent on tem- 
perature and other factors not con- 
trolled by the grower. Nutrients 
other than N-P-K (nitrogen-phos- 
phorus, potash) should be supplied 
more freauently to avoid as much 
as possible the fluctuations or im- 
balances described above. 

Yields of 8 to 10 pounds of good 
quality tomatoes per plant (approxi- 
mately 1000 to 1200 bushels per 
acre) have been produced during 
several seasons in a commercial field 
operation by attempting to maintain 
an ontimum nutrient concentration 
and balance. Vines were supnorted 
by trellises and fruit was harvested 
over a three- to four-month period. 

In fact, the limiting factors were 
not considered as nutritional, but 
consisted of such limitations as soil- 
borne diseases, nematodes, and un- 
favorable weather. 

An evaluation of the described 
procedure indicates a method de- 
signed for an approach to maximum 
vield of highest quality and suitable 
for a type of agriculture which is 
becoming increasingly intensive. A 
300-bushel yield of tomatoes might 
require 120 pounds of nitrogen 
whereas a 1000-bushel yield would 
require three to four times as much. 
It follows that all nutrients would be 
proportionately increased, 

Fertilizers (all nutrients consid- 
ered) must be added so as to main- 
tain to the best degree possible an 
adequate nutrient concentration and 
balance in the effective root zone 
during the entire season. If certain 
nutrients under existing conditions 
are difficult to maintain as desired, 
foliar application of sprays at criti- 
cal times would be recommended. 

In this hydroponic approach, soil 
effects are minimized; in fact, the 
soil can almost be considered as only 
a medium to hold the plants while 
the soil solution furnishes nutrients. 
The end results have been satisfac- 
tory, often spectacular. THe Enp. 


elas 
more and 
more 


Alpha specializes 
in breeding and 
hybridizing tomato 
seeds. 

That's why tomato 
growers receive 
better service, seed 
quality and choice 
of varieties—in both 


eagles 

planting standard and hy- 
brid seed. 

Alpha ee 998 be sure 


tomato ALPHA 
SEEDS 


W. V. Clow Seed Co. 
Dept. AV-10, 1401 Abbott Sr. 
HAsrison 2 -9693 


TESTS SOIL 
IN SECONDS! 


INCREASE YOUR 
CROP YIELD— 


with low-cost portable 
KELWAY SOIL TESTER . . . 


easy-to-use, easy-to-read. Ne 
complicated chemicals, no time 
consuming tests. This revolu- 
tionary, scientific device gives 
immediate, accurate acidity 
and moisture readings. Used 
by farmers, agriculturists, nur- 
serymen Fully guaranteed! 
Price — only $29.50, complete 
with handy carrying case, pays 
for itself many times over in 
one seoson. Send to 


KEL ENGINEERING & EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept. FU-2 P. O. Box 744 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Replace Your Hot Beds with a 
Rough Brothers PLASTIC HOUSE 


PRACTICAL! VERSATILE! SIMPLE! 
POLYETHYLENE FILM. 

1% mil., black, in 1000-ft. rolls, 3 ft. wide, $20.40; 
4 ft. wide, $27.00 

2-mil., natural, in 200-ft. rolls. 4 ft. 2 ins. wide, 
$8.00; 8 ft. 4 ins. wide, $15.00; 12 ft. wide, $21.60 

4 mil., natural, in 100-ft. rolls, 3 ft. wide, $6.00; 
4 ft. wide, $8.00; 6 ft. wide, $11.20; 8 ft. wide, $14.40; 
10 ft. wide, $18.00; 12 ft. wide, 21.60; 14 ft. wide, 
$25.20; 16 ft. wide, $28.80; 20 ft. wide. $36.00; 24 ft 
wide, £43.20; 28 ft. wide, $50.40; 32 ft. wide, $57.60 

6 mil. available in widths up to 32 ft 

10 per cent discount on orders over $24.00. 

20 per cent discount on orders over $60.00. 

35 per cent discount on orders over 50,000 sq. ft. 

We pay freight if check is with order. 


ROUGH BROTHERS 


4229 Spring Grove — Kirby 1-6180 — Cinti. 23, Ohie 
Manufacturers & Builders of America’s 
Finest Greenhouses 
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EDITORIALS 


Coffee and Doughnuts . . . Once a Month 


A NOVEL and interesting idea has 
been developed for vegetable growers 
by assistant county agent John Cau- 
sey, Palm Beach County, Florida. 

It's a once-a-month morning coffee 
and doughnuts meeting for growers, 
supplymen, and research personnel 
from the state experiment station. As 
might well be imagined, some pretty 
interesting discussions result on such 
important topics as residues, aphids, 
new varieties, frost damage, etc, 

Held on the first Wednesday of 
every month, the meetings alternate 
between Pahokee and Belle Glade. 
The meetings are for growers in the 
Glades area of this huge vegetable 
producing county. Causey is thinking 
of starting a similar series for the 
growers on the sand soils along the 
coast. 

Palm Beach County is a leading 


vegetable county in the United States. 
In 1944 it was the leading county in 
acreage of vegetables harvested for 
sale with 89,000 acres. In 1949 it was 
fifth and in 1954 fourth. M. U. 
Mounts is county agent and a leader 
in vegetable and fruit growing cir- 
cles. In 1954 he was president of Flor- 
ida State Horticultural Society. 

In this jet age, things move quickly, 
and Causey is well pleased with the 
success of his meetings. He stresses 
informality with no prepared talks or 
speeches. Questions are encouraged 
and differences of opinion ironed out. 
It’s a good way to keep research per- 
sonnel, growers, and suppliers in step, 
to the advantage of all. This makes 
for a climate of enlightened knowl- 
edge, good for vegetable growers as 
well as vegetable growing in Palm 
Beach County. 


The Other Side of the Coin 


THE need for better public relations 
in agriculture was never more clearly 
presented to us than in a recent series 
of articles on migrant housing that 
appeared in a daily newspaper serving 
Ohio's highly industrial Cuyahoga 
County. 

Camera in hand, a reporter from 
this big city daily paid a surprise visit 
to the migrant labor camp of a fruit 
yrower in a neighboring county. He 
reported that workers there were 
housed in “shanties little larger than 
the outhouses lined up behind them.” 
Eighteen other workers were housed 
in a “ramshackle barracks-like struc- 
ture” with one shower (without 
drain), two sinks, and three out- 
houses. One communal outdoor water 
tap was available for workers living 
in the “shanties.”’ 

The articles called for an aroused 
citizenry to demand federal regula- 
tions governing migrant housing and 
federal minimum wage and_ hour 
laws to protect the “unorganized farm 
workers.” 

This is just one example of the 
Simon Legree image of growers pre- 
sented in most of our big city news- 
papers. And failure to show the other 
side of the coin is doing irreparable 
damage to those growers who are 
providing their workers with ade- 
quate housing. 

We realize there are some poor 
migrant camps but this is not true of 
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all camps. Have you ever seen an 
article in the metropolitan press prais- 
ing some grower for the manner in 
which he houses his workers? It is 
unlikely that your answer would be 
“ves.” 

We do not condone those growers 
who make no effort to provide decent 
quarters and adequate sanitary condi- 
tions. But we do think the majority 
of growers aren't getting a “fair 
shake” from the press. 

Most of the articles appearing on 
migrant labor fail to consider the fact 
that these housing facilities are used 
just a few weeks each year. They 


ad 


"Twenty-nine inch expansion! The National 
Suet Growers’ awards committee won't be- 
eve me."* 


were not intended to house people the 
year-round. 

And oftentimes, the reporters fail 
to consider the character of the work 
force itself. Many workers employed 
seasonally in agriculture are nomadic 
in nature, drifting from job to job, 
and working only long enough to get 
a few dollars in their pockets before 


QUOTE-OF-THE-MONTH 


Heap high the farmer's wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 
No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 
—John Greenleaf Whittier 


drifting again. Some of them are 
temperamental and highly emotional. 
Frequently, growers have charged 
that migrants are difficult to control 
and make no effort to take care of the 
facilities provided for them. 

Despite the difficulties sometimes 
encountered in maintaining a labor 
camp, the grower must keep his best 
foot forward. The one sure way to 
fight the threat of federal regulations 
governing migrant housing is to re- 
move the need for them. 

A second way to forestall passage 
of such legislation is to give the public 
a true picture of how the majority of 
growers house their workers, rather 
than the handful of growers whose 
deplorable camps are the ones ex- 
ploited in the big city press. 

Agriculture must improve its pub- 
lic relations. But how can we combat 
the Simon Legree image being affixed 
in the public’s mind by the metro- 
politan dailies ? 

One answer might be for every 
state vegetable association to sponsor 
a contest and to make annual awards 
to the growers in their state who have 
the best equipped, the neatest, and the 
best managed camps. Then take pho- 
tographs of those camps and send 
them, with a story about the winners, 
to every city newspaper in the state. 
We are certain that editors, presented 
with concrete evidence that not all 
labor camps are unfit for human in- 
habitation, will be more than willing 
to show the other side of the coin. 
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Coming Next Month 


® Growing Tomatoes the Year-round in 
Texas 

@ A Look At the 1961 Trucks 

@ Program for VGAA’s 52nd Annual 


Convention 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
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Mr. Buck, shown above, is a supplier of early spring vegetable plants to the Rocky Mountain 
region. One of bis best known products is Buck Brand Famous Colorado Pascal Celery. 


"VAPAM cleaned my soil... cut costs.” 


Says: Mr. John Buck, Denver, Colo., nurseryman 


He continues, "I’ve grown vegetable plants under One pre-plant application of VapaM soil fumigant knocks out 
glass for 14 years. Weeds, soil fungi and damp- most soil pests. N urserymen have discovered a two-way benefit: 
ing off have been a continuous problem. This (1) Reduced work and expense for weeding and cultivating, and 
year I treated my soil with VAPAM soil fumigant, (2) better, more vigorous plants that sell for more profit. 


and am happy to report that these problems have VapaM is a liquid fumigant that doesn’t require special applica- 
been eliminated. My p lants were vigorous, he tion equipment, and does not leave harmful residues in the soil 


Oe tg after the fumigant disappears. Application methods, rates and 
stand was perfect. Money saved in time and 6 PPE PP 


lab ; ae ‘ole th other details are on the label. 
aber caring for the plants was sriple the cost Clean your soil with VAPAM. See your local supplier, or write 


of VAPAM.” for further information to Stauffer Chemical Company, 380 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Stauffer is one of America’s largest specialists in farm chemicals. Use Stauffer 
brand INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES, WEED KILLERS, MITICIDES, SEED PROTECTANTS, 
FUMIGANTS, GROWTH REGULATORS, GRAIN PROTECTANTS, DEFOLIANTS. 


@VAPAM is Stauffer Chemical Company's trade-mark (registered in principal countries) for sodium methyl dithio- 
carbamate, a soil fumigant. 
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Asgrow Mosaic-Indexed Lettuce Seed 


look for this tag... 
it’s your best assurance 
of a profitable crop 


ASGROW M-I LETTUCE SEED is 99 9/10 disease-free- ic 
grown and sold by Asgrow, pioneer producer of low-mosaic } = he eta saga 
lettuce seed. ss 


NOW AVAILABLE: Great Lakes 65; Great Lakes 66; 
Great Lakes 118; Great Lakes 659; Number |01I; 
Number 456. 


en Seed Company 


Main Office: New Haven 2, Conn. 


Atlanta 2, Ga. * Charleston, S. C. « El Centro, Calif. * Elizabeth City, N. C. « Exmore, Va. 

Florida, N. Y. © Indianapolis 25, Ind. * Mechanicsburg, Penna. « Milford, Conn. * Oakland 

4, Calif. * Patterson, Calif. « Phoenix, Ariz. ¢ Salinas, Calif. « Vineland, N. J 

Texas distributor: ASGROW SEED COMPANY OF TEXAS, San Antonio 11; Hereford; Robstown; 
Weslaco 

Florida distributor: THE KILGORE SEED CO., Plant City 

International Division: ASGROW SEED COMPANY INTERNATIONAL, Milford, Conn., U.S.A. 








